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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


Ecuador: Patchwork Quilt 
Country (pp. 5, 6, 7) 

A Great Ship Goes Down 
(pp. 8, 9, 10) 

Spotlight on America—Salt: 
Where Does It Come From? 
(pp. 12, 13) 


Concepts Developed 
In Theme Article 


Geographically, Ecuador certainly 
lives up to its title “The Patchwork 
- Quilt Country.” The equator, for which 
it is named, runs through it. The Andes, 
running through the middle of the 
country, divide it into three very dif- 
ferent sections. 

There is the mountain section, which 
has volcanoes. Many sections of the 
forest-covered eastern slopes of the 
Andes are unexplored and inhabited by 
savage Indian tribes. The western low- 
lands along the Pacific Ocean are 
swampy, hot and in places, a tropical 
jungle. 

Three fourths of the country’s popu- 
lation is of Indian blood. Some of them 
are Incas, famous for their wonderftl 
culture at the time of the Spanish in- 
vasion; the Otavalos are noted weavers; 
the savage Jivaros are known for the 
way they shrink their victims’ heads. 

Ecuador is a mixture of new and old. 
Near the coast it is a modern country; 
in the mountains people follow 400- 
year-old customs. The country has rich 
resources of timber, oil, rubber, vege- 
table ivory, cacao, cotton, balsa wood, 
and many foods. But the country is poor 
because it does not have the transpor- 
tation through the mountains to reach 
many sections of the country. 

The Galapagos Islands which lie 
about 600 miles off the coast are rightly 
named for the huge turtles which in- 
habit them. Fishing and farming are the 


occupations of the 2,500 people who 
live on the islands. 


Activities Based On 
The Theme Article 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


My Home Region and Ecuador 
Compared 


Aim: To broaden the pupil’s under- 
standing of the country of Ecuador. 

Assign one of the following topics to 
each of the nine panel members who 
play to take part in this talk. Reference 
materials, maps, and pictures should be 
at hand to be used to clarify the dis- 
cussion. The panel members may 
choose to underline pertinent parts of 
the article and read them from their 
Junior Scholastics. 


Topics 

1. Size: Ecuador is the size of Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico together. How 
big is your home state? 

2. Mountains: The Andes run north 
and south through the country for 350 
miles. What mountains, if any, are in 
your state? Volcano row includes Coto- 
paxi, the world’s highest active velcano. 
How near to your home is a volcano? 

3. Inhabitants: Three fourths of the 
population is of Indian blood. There are 
many different tribes, from the fierce 
wild head-hunting Jivaros to the Incas, 
who are mainly farmers. From what 
countries did most of the people in your 
state come? 

4. Resources: The,country has great 





Invitation to a Party 
Going to the NCTE convention 
in Boston or the NCSS convention 
in Dallas over Thanksgiving? See 
invitation to a party on page 4-T 
of this issue. 
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wealth which can be tapped with mod- 
ern machinery and methods. Great for- 
ests of balsa wood, oil, rubber, vege- 
table ivory, cacao, coffee, are some of 
the resources. What are the main prod- 
ucts of your home region? 

5. Transportation: There is only one 
daily train between the coast and Quito, 
the capital. Most travel through the 
mountains is done on mules and llamas. 
Roads are poor. What transportation is 
available to you? 

6. Farming: The Indians use their 
small plots of land mainly to grow food 
for their own use. The potato is their 
chief crop. Cacao, used in chocolate 
candy, is grown in the hot coastal re- 
gions. Coffee is raised on the lower. 
mountain slopes. These products are 
exported. Name some farm products 
from your state. 

7. Chief Cities: Quito is the capital. 
Nearly two miles above sea level, it is 
almost on the equator, yet the climate 
is mild. Compare it to your state capi- 
tal. Guayaquil is the chief port. Do you 
have an ocean or river port? What city 
is comparable to Guayaquil? 

8. Climate: How does the climate of 
Ecuador compare with that of your 
home region? In Ecuador it varies from 
steamy jungle temperatures to cool 
mountain air. 

9. Cultural Diversity: Although most 
of the population of the country is In- 
dian, different tribes have vastly differ- 
ent customs. And the culture varies 
from the modern up-to-date city of 
Guayaquil to mountain tribes where 
things are done much as they were 400 
years ago. Are your holiday customs, 
art achievements, sports, a mixture of 
many countries’ contributions? 


WRITTEN WORK 


Aim: To encourage the pupils to use 
originality in approaching the study of 
the theme article. 

To the pupils: Imagine you are writ- 
ing for a travel magazine to interest 
tourists in taking a trip to Ecuador. 
Write an article of not more than 200 
words telling of some things they might 
enjoy. 


A Great Ship Goes Down 


Aim: To develop an appreciation of 
dramatic news reporting by reading 
and discussing this story. 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: November 5 


Theme Article: Hawaii 

World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Hawaii 

Short Story: Eagle from the Sea 

Reading Feature: How to Train 
Your Dog 


November 12 


Theme Article: Communist China 

World Friendship Series: How We 
Lived in Communist China 

Short Story: Eagle from the Sea 
(concluded) 

Reading Feature: Making a Turkey 











Points to be noted in the discussion: 

1. The reporter gives you the feel- 
ing that he is experiencing all this just 
as it happened. How has he achieved 
this effect? (He tells the story in se- 
quence, instead of giving the climax in 
the first paragraph as most news stories 
do. He notes many little details that 
wauld stick in the mind of a traveler, 
such as seemingly unimportant weather 
reports, all building toward his dra- 
matic finale.) 

2. What is the first inkling of danger 
ahead? (The wireless message from the 
Caronia., ) 

3. What almost prophetic happening 
occurred on Sunday evening? (In the 
hymn-sing one song was: 

O hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea.) 

4. How does the writer show the 
crew was aware of possible danger? 
(Lookouts were cautioned to be extra 
careful, Radio men were in constant 
contact with shore and other ships.) 

5. What descriptive words are used 
to denote the speed with which mem- 
bers of the crew tried to avert the 
crash? (Frantically he struck 3 bells. He 
snatched the phone, —strained at the 
wheel, —leaped to the telephone.) 

6. Read aloud portions which con- 
trast the calm of the passengers, un- 
aware of the danger, with the dread of 
the ship's crew. 

7. Discuss the part that the radio 
men played in saving lives. 

8. Does the way the writer notes the 
time of each incident add to the sus- 
pense? 

9. What are some of the individual 
instances of courage he has noted? 

10. Does the quietness with which 
he tells of the final moments of the great 
ship add to the horror? How would you 
have described it? 





Salt: Where Does It Come From? 


Aims: |. To develop ability to search 
an article for specific information. 2. To 
develop self-confidence by reporting 
orally on these findings.” 

Note to teacher: Until pupils gain 
ability to rephrase ideas and present 
them orally without embarrassment they 
might read from Junior Scholastic the 
parts which they have underlined. 

Individual and class assignments on 
this article are suggested below to pre- 
cede or follow up silent reading of the 
article. 

1. Sam, will you write on the board: 
the approximate number of ways salt is 
used (14,000); the amount used yearly 
in the United States (10,000,000 tons); 
the average amount used yearly by each 
American (6 pounds). 

2. Describe the way salt used to be 
obtained, Mildred. 

3. How is salt mined today, Eliza- 
beth? 

4. One method of making salt is 
called the Alberger process. I wonder 
if you could explain it to us, Edmund. 

5. What is the newest improvement 
in salt, Barbara? 


To the teacher: The article for the 
reluctant reader this week is Halloween 
games. 


QUICK QUIZ f 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz , 


1. A newly-discovered photo may 
show Lincoln on his way to make what 
famous speech? (The Gettysburg Ad- 
dress) 

2. Who is the new president of the 
U. N. General Assembly? (Lester B. 
Pearson) 

3. An 1,800-mile highway will soon 
link Phoenix, Ariz., with what city in 
Mexico? (Mexico City) 

4. What state leads in U. S. produc- 
tion of Spanish moss? (Louisiana) 

5. Name the big British ship which 
struck an iceberg on her maiden voy- 
age and sank in April, 1912. (The 
Titanic) 

6. Salt is produced from briny 
sources of water, from mines, and from 
what third source? (Wells) 

7. What great range of mountains 
runs through Ecuador? (The Andes) 

8. Into how many main sections do 
these _ mountains divide Ecuador? 
(Three) 

9. In which section of Ecuador do 
most of the people live? (Along the 
coast or in the west) 

10. The U. N. and U. S., working 
together, helped Ecuador's Indians im- 
prove what industry? (Weaving) 


Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 17 
ACROSS: i-red; 4-here; 5-Cohan; 6-sole; 
7-mew; 9-dark; 12-Ala.; 13-ray; 14-Incas; 
7-ahead; 20-war; 22-men; 24-ends; 26-1.L.0.; 
27-iced; 29-final; 31-plan; 32-all 
DOWN: l-rehearse; 2-era; 
5-co.; 6-swan; 7-Ma; 8-Eli; 0-R 
15-cardinal; 16-ah; i8-amid; 19-Dei.; 


; 4-hold; 
: li-Ky.: 
20-we; 


- 23-no; 25-scan; 28-E1; 29-F.PA.; n- 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 
1. HERE'S poUADOR: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 
5-F; 6-T; 7-T; 8-F; 
2. SOME SALTY FACTS: l-pump; 2-10; 
3-bob like a cork; 4-John Alberger. 
. THE TITANIC: Check 1, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
. IN THE NEWS: 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4b; 5-c; 





Tools for Teachers 


Communist China 
Nov. 12 in Junior Scholastic 

BOOKS: The Land of the Chinese 
People, by Cornelia Spencer (Portraits 
of the Nations Series), $2.25 (Lippin- 
cott, 1945). China, Country of Con- 
trasts, by M. A. Nourse & D. Goetz, 
$2.50 (Harcourt, 1944). 

ARTICLES: “Mao to Stalin: Help,” 
U.S. News and World Report, Aug. 29, 
1952. “Chinese Communism, A Thin 
Veneer,” by N. Peffer, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Aug. 10, 1952. “What We 
Do, and Don’t, Know About China,” 
by H. R. Lieberman, N. Y. Times Mag- 
azine, May 20, 1951. “Inside Commu- 
nist China,” U. S. News and World Re- 
port, March 7, 1952. “Progress on 
Formosa,” by R. Neville, Time, July 28, 
1952. 

FILMS (all pre-Communist): Under- 
standing the Chinese, 10 minutes, sale, 
Associated Film Artists, 30 N. Raymond 
Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. Life in China 
and the significance of Chinese culture. 
Farming in South China—The Si River 
Valley. 22 minutes, sale, Educational 
Film Dept., United World Films, 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. In 
densely populated agricultural areas, 
land is scarce, farming is primitive, and 
poverty prevails. Peiping Family, 21 
minutes, sale, International Film Foun- 
dation, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. Life of a middle class Chinese 
family. Children of China, 11 minutes, 
sale or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Il]. Home, school and 
play life of children in a typical inland 
Chinese village. 

FILMSTRIPS (all pre-Communist) : 
China, 64 frames, Informative Class- 
room Pictures Publishers, 40 Ionia Ave., 
N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Chinese 
family life, schools, farmers and in- 
dustrial workers. China’s Children, 57 
frames, Society for Visual Education, 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, 
Ill. Chinese children at school, work, 
and play. 
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General and Editorial | 


Does Photo Show Lincoln Near Gettysburg? 


Who is the tall man wearing the 
black top hat in the photo above? 

Abraham Lincoln, answer some 
people—but no one knows for sure. 
picture was taken at Hanover 
Junction, Pa., around 1863. That 
year, on November 19, Lincoln gave 
his famous Gettysburg Address. 

U. S. historians said Lincoln never 
was photographed at or near Gettys- 
burg. But the picture seems to upset 
this belief. 


It shows a leafless tree, so it could 


| have been taken in November when 


| D.C., 





Lincoln visited Gettysburg, 15 miles 
from Hanover. He left Washington, 
by train at about noon on No- 
vember 18. He passed through Han- 
over Junction four or five hours later, 
shortly before sunset. Shadows in the 
picture show it was taken when the 
sun was low. 

The photo also shows a tall man 
with dark side whiskers, wearing a 
black top hat and holding an um- 
brella. Lincoln looked like this, and 
he carried an umbrella during his 
trip. 

The picture was taken by Matthew 
B. Brady, a famous U. S. photogra- 
pher in the 1860s. He and his assist- 
ants took more than 3,500 pictures of 


the War Between the States. Brady 
took many pictures of Lincoln. 
“Nothing of real importance ever 
happened at Hanover Junction that 
would cause anybody, let alone the 
great Brady, to take a picture there— 
except the passing through of Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” says one U. S. histo- 
rian. “I’m certe’n that’s Lincoln.” 
Other historians are not so sure. 
They say the face of the tall man is 
not clear in the picture. It might be 
someone else who looked and dressed 
like Lincoln. Brady, they go on, sure- 
ly would have taken more than one 
picture of Lincoln’s journey. No oth- 
ers have been found. This photo 
recently came to light at the National 
Archives at Washington, D. C. 


COVER STORY 


John Hotia, on Junior Scholastic’s 
front cover, is “walking the dog.” His 
Yo-yo-like top has a tiny battery and 
light bulb. A photographer took pic- 
tures of John’s trick in a dark room 
to record the wavy light patterns. To 
“walk the dog” John throws the top 
down hard so that it spins around 
fast. Then he lets it hop gently across 
the floor before pulling it back. This 


is one of many tricks he knows. 





A-Bomb Spies Lose 
Supreme Court Appeal 


The United States Supreme Court 
has refused to review the cases of 
three atomic spies. The Supreme 
Court is our highest court. 

Two of the spies were sentenced 
to death in April, 1951, for stealing 
U. S. atomic bomb secrets and giv- 
ing them to Russian agents. They are 
Julius Rosenberg and his wife Ethel, 
of New York City. They are the first 
U.S. citizens ever sentenced to death 
for spying against the U. S. during 
peacetime. 

(John Brown, in 1859, was tried 
and found guilty of treason against 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, not 
against the U. S.) 

The third spy, Morton Sobell, was 
a radar expert. He was not linked to 
the actual stealing of atomic infor- 
mation. He was sentenced to 30 years 
in prison. 

Federal Judge Irving R. Kaufman 
sentenced the Rosenbergs to death 
in 1951. He called their crime worse 
than murder. “In committing mur- 
der, the criminal kills only his vic- 
tim,” said the judge. “Who knows 
but that millions of innocent people 
may pay the price of your treason.” 

The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
reviewed the Rosenbergs’ death 
sentence and Sobell’s prison sen- 
tence. The court upheld both. 


WILL APPEAL AGAIN 


When the Supreme Court refuses 
to review a case, this means that the 
decision of the lower court stands. 
Lawyers for the Rosenbergs and 
Sobell have again asked the Supreme 
Court to review the cases. The 
Court is expected to refuse. The 
lawyers may appeal to the President. 

The Rosenbergs and Sobell were 
part of a spy ring that sent atomic 
bomb secrets from the U. S., Canada, 
and Britain to Russia during and im- 
mediately after World War II. A 
committee of Congressmen reports 
that this information advanced Rus- 
sia’s atomic bomb program by at 
least 18 months. 

‘Another member of the ring was 
David Greenglass, Mrs. Rosenberg’s 
brother. He stole secrets from the 
atomic station at Los Alamos, N. M., 
and gaye them to the Rosenbergs. At 
the trial he testified against the other 
spies. He was sentenced to 15 years 
in prison. 


Every Saturday a group of young 
book reviewers discuss a new book ove 
N. Y. radio station WMCA. On Wednes- 
days the program is rebroadcast over 
station WNYE-—the Board of Education 
station. The reviewers started their 
seventh season with A Fair World for 
All, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, in a 
program recorded at the United Na- 
tions. Children of U. N. delegates 


WMCA photo 
joined the reviewers. Photo shows (left 
to right): Alan Pestsky, 17, Bronx H. S. 
of Science; Nanice Monk, 14, Washing- 
ton Irving H. S.; Maril Haan, 13, 
French West Indies, Great Neck H. S.; 
Roger Langston, 12, Great Britain, 
Great Neck H. S.; Elizabeth Delgram, 
15, Hunter College H. S.; Carlos Arnal- 
do, 15, Philippines, St. Nicholas of 
Tolentine. All are New York schools. 





WHAT ARE YOU DOING 
TO GET OUT THE VOTE? 


With Election Day just around the 
corner, this is your last chance as a 
good citizen to help get out the vote. 
In schools all over the U. S. pupils 
are making posters to help get voters 
to the polls. 

For example, eighth graders at 
Roosevelt School, Union City, N. J., 
are handing out mimeographed 
sheets with this message: 


WANTED 
Your vote on November 4 
REWARD 
A free America 
SUMMONS 
To appear at the polls 
Don’t be a Nov. 4 wallflower! 


This year about 98,000,000 U. S. 
citizens are of voting age. A record 
number, nearly 75,000,000, are regis- 
tered and eligible to vote. State offi- 
cials say that of the 75,000,000 about 
56,000,000 will go to the polls on 
Election Day. 

About 2,500,000 men and women 
in the armed forces at home and 
abroad also can vote this year. Army 
officers say 750,000 will be able to 
vote by absentee ballot. (This is a 
ballot sent to a person who is away 


from home.) Not all states permit 
voting by absentee ballot. 

The first Americans to vote in the 
1952 national election were six U. S. 
Marines. Their ballots were sealed 
and will not be opened until Nov. 4. 
A reporter asked the Marines for 
whom they had voted. Three were 
for Governor Stevenson, three for 
General Eisenhower. 

U. S. soldiers in Korea have put up 
election posters along roads. 


U. S. Demands Payment 
For B-29 Russia Downed 


The United States has demanded 
that Russia pay for the B-29 Super- 
fort bomber that it recently shot 
down. (See last week's issue.) 

Russia claimed the B-29 was over 
Russian territory. Our State Depart- 
ment said this was not true, The 
bomber was unarmed and over Jap- 
anese waters. The Department urged 
Russia to consider the grave trouble 
that can stem from “its reckless prac- 
tice of attacking aircraft” of other 
nations. 

In the past two years Russian 
fighter planes have shot down or at- 
tacked two U. S. military planes, a 
U. S. hospital plane, two Swedish 
planes, an unarmed French trans- 
port. 
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PEARSON OF CANADA I$ 
U.N. ASSEMBLY HEAD 


The new presi- 
dent of the Unit- 
ed Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly is 
Lester B. Pearson, 
55, of Canada. 
He is Canada’s 
secretary of state. 

Toronto-born, 
Mr. Pearson is a 
stocky man with 

a lively sense of humor. He has been 
a football coach, baseball player, his- 
tory professor. 

In 1928 Mr. Pearson entered Can- 
ada’s diplomatic service. He served 
as Canada’s second ambassador to 
the U. S. in 1945. Since 1946 he has 
held many important posts in the 
U. N. He has won a reputation in 
U. N. debates as a tough opponent 
of communism. 

The Assembly elects a president 
every fall to direct its meetings for a 
year. He keeps order, decides who 
has the right to speak, and sees that 
the Assembly follows its rules. 


New U. $.-Mexico Highway 


A through highway, about 1,800 
miles long, soon will open between 
Phoenix, Ariz., and Mexico City, 
capital of Mexico. (See map. ) 

Some parts of the highway have 
been in use for a few years. By early 
winter all the parts will be linked. It 
then will provide a direct route for 
motorists through western Mexico. 

The highway is the fifth major 
route from the U. S. border to Mex- 
ico City. 
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N.Y. Times map 


Map shows the new U. S.-Mexico road. 
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Moss That isn’t Moss 


Louisiana produces more Spanish 
moss than any other state. The moss 
is used to stuff furniture upholstery, 
mattresses, horse collars, saddle 
blankets, and seats of cars, trains, 
airplanes. Packers use it to protect 
shipments of fragile goods. 

Spanish moss is a lacy, low-hang- 
ing herb which grows on trees. It be- 
longs to the pineapple family. An air 
plant (epiphyte) Spanish moss has 
no roots. It gets nourishment and 
moisture from air and rain. 

Although not really a moss, it looks 
like one. Its seeds have feathery 
“parachutes” and float down to tree 
branches. From the seeds sprout 
long strands of slender stems. They 
bear many small leaves and tiny 
yellowish-green flowers. The stems 
grow to 20 feet or more. 

Fishermen, trappers, and farmers 
gather Spanish moss as a “fill-in” 
crop between busy seasons. They 
call it “old man’s beard.” A picker 
gathers about 500 pounds of moss a 
day. He pulls it from the trees with 
a long pole, then hauls it to a curing 
plant. 

At the plant the moss is packed 
into pits and soaked with water. It is 
kept moist for eight months. During 
this time the gray stem coverings rot 
away. The thin, hair-like insides are 
then marketed. 

Louisiana produces more than one 
million dollars worth of Spanish moss 
a year. Florida and South Carolina 
rank second and third among Span- 
ish-moss-producing states. 


Deop Freeze in Surgery 


By “deep freezing” a girl's body, 
doctors recently were able to save 
her life. She is Judith Schmidt, 11, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Judith was born with a hole be- 
tween the left and right sides of her 
heart. The hole allowed “used” blood 
—from which her body had taken 
needed oxygen—to mix with fresh 
blood. As a result, her body was not 
receiving enough oxygen. 

Before operating, doctors lowered 
her body temperature to 88 degrees 
in a kitchen type of freezer. Normal 
body temperature is 98.6 degrees. At 
normal body temperature if the heart 


is stopped for more than three min- 
utes, the brain will be damaged from 
lack of oxygen. But at a lower tem- 
perature the brain needs less oxygen. 

The lower temperature also slowed 
up Judith’s flow of blood. Doctors 
could then sew up the hole. After 
the operation, the girl was dipped 
into a warm bath. She “thawed out” 
slowly. 

By the next morning her body 
temperature had climbed to normal. 
She greeted her parents with a 
cheery “Hi, Mom! Hi, Dad!” 

The operation marked the second 
time refrigeration has been used suc- 
cessfully in heart surgery. Recently 
doctors saved the life of a five-year- 
old girl with a similar heart ailment. 


First Oll-well Driller 


Who drilled the world’s first oil 
well? 

The answer is William A. Smith, 
a blacksmith and salt well driller of 
Tarentum, Pa. In April, 1859, he was 
hired by Edwin L. Drake to drill a 
well for oil near Titusville, Pa. 

“Uncle Billy” Smith made all his 
first drilling tools by hand. On 
August 27, 1859, he brought in the 
famous Drake well at a depth of 
69% feet. Recently a 20-foot high 
granite memorial was dedicated at 
his grave in tribute to his work. He 
died in 1890 at the age of 78. 


Longest Cargo Ship 


The world’s longest cargo vessel, 
714 feet, is the Joseph H. Thompson. 
She hauls iron ore across the Great 
Lakes for the U. S. steel mills. 

The new freighter “grew up” from 
a much smaller one, the 496-foot 
Marine Robin. First, workers cut the 
Marine Robin in two at Baltimore, 
Md. A new bow and middle section 
were built in Pascagoula, Miss. 

Then the mid-section was towed 
to Baltimore and welded to the old 
stern. The bow and stern set off— 
separately—for Chicago, Ill. They 
weren't joined together because they 
would have been too long to pass 
through a canal. At Chicago, the 
bow and stern finally were put to- 
gether. So the Thompson sailed 
thousands of miles before she was 
launched! 





ador. The sun-baked cobblestone 

streets of the Andes town were 
almost empty. The people were 
quietly eating their meal and resting 
during the hottest part of the day. 

Suddenly the earth began to rock. 
There was a rumbling, followed by 
crash on crash. Screams rent the air. 
Pelileo had been hit by an earth- 
quake. 

Within a few minutes, two thirds 
of its houses had been leveled into 
rubble*. Two thousand people, a 
third of the population, were killed. 
A dozen blocks of buildings tumbled 
into the rushing Pantaza River, hun- 
dreds of feet below. 

Pelileo was far from being the 
first town in Ecuador to be shattered 
by an earthquake. And it will not be 
the last. Every few years a terrible 
earthquake strikes some Andes town 
or village in ‘Ecuador. 

The Andes form a backbone in the 
country. Ecuador is small and 
shaped like a triangle. It is the size 
of California and New Mexico to- 
gether. Two parallel mountain ranges 
run 350 miles north and south 
through the middle of the country. 
As a result, Ecuador is split into 


|’ WAS noon time in Pelileo, Ecu- 


*Means word is defined on page 18. 


ECUADOR: 


PATCHWORK QUILT COUNTRY 


three sections: the west coast, the 
mountains, and the eastern slopes 
and forests. 


1. In the Mountains 


At the north end of the mountains, 
Cotopaxi towers up nearly 20,000 
feet. It is the highest active volcano 
in the world. South of Cotopaxi, a 
string of mountains make up “vol- 
cano row.” From these 18,000-foot 
giants, steam, gas, ashes, lava, and 
huge lumps of rock may come shoot- 
ing out. 

Luckily, most parts of the moun- 
tains are safe to live in; they have 
the best climate in Ecuador. For ex- 
ample, Quito, the capital, lies only 
15 miles from the equator. (Ecuador 
is Spanish for “equator.” ) If the city 
lay at sea level, it would be terribly 
hot. But Quito stands in the moun- 
tains nearly two miles above the sea. 


Pelileo was one of 53 towns leveled by the earthquake of August, 1949. The 
U. N. came quickly to the rescue. Member nations rushed doctors, nurses, food 
and other supplies to Ecuador. U. N. teams helped Ecuador plan to rebuild. 


The higher you go, the cooler it 
gets. So Quito has a mild climate. It 
is always like spring there. The “sea- 
sons” are so much alike that planting 
and harvesting go on at. the same 
time. 

Quito is one of the oldest cities in 
the Western Hemisphere. It was 
once a big city of the Inca Indians. 
In the 1500s, the Spanishtconquerors 
arrived and drove the Incas away. 
The city’s 57 churches survive from 
the days when Spaniards ruled 
Ecuador. 

Quito’s 150,000 people love their 
city for its peaceful calm and its 
beautiful old buildings. “We are 
close to heaven here,” the people of 
Quito say. “And in heaven there is a 
little hole that looks through to 
Quito.” 


MOST ARE INDIANS 


Most of the people who live in 
Ecuador's mountains are Indians. 
(In fact, people of Indian blood 
make up more than three quarters of 
the whole country’s population. ) 

The Indians are quiet, hard-work- 
ing people. They eke* out a living 
from what lies about them—they 
farm, raise animals, and Weave. 

Most of the Indians are farmers. 
They got their land from the gov- 
ernment. The Ecuador government 
seized land which had belonged to 
the churches. It split the land into 
small lots and sold them cheaply to 
the Indians. 

Mostly the Indians just grow 
enough food for themselves. They 
grow corn, barley, wheat, beans, and 
potatoes. The potato is their chief 
crop. The potato was first discov- 
ered in the highlands of Ecuador and 
neighboring Peru, where it grew 
wild. Spanish explorers discovered 
potatoes there in the 1500s, and car- 
ried them back to Europe. From 
there, potatoes were carried all over 
the world. 

Village Indians are usually cut off 
from the rest of the country. Trans- 
portation is poor in the mountains. 
Goods are carried by mules and 





Photo from the film 


"The Valley of the Weavers.”” by Trident Films, Ine 


Mr. Ames (plaid jacket) watches as Otavalo Indians try out the new looms. 


llamas along mountain trails. Only 
one good railway runs from the 
mountains down to the coastal plains 
in western Ecuador. It runs across 
281 miles of mountains and jungles. 
The daily express between Quito and 
the coastal city of Guayaquil is al- 
most like a toy train. Its tiny engine 
draws small wooden cars along a 
narrow track. 

The Indians of Ecuador have kept 
many of their old customs. They still 


wear their traditional dress, the 


poncho. This is a sort of cape made 
from a square piece of material. Your 
head goes through a hole cut in the 
middle. These ponchos are made 


from beautifully woven blankets, 
bright with colors. The Indians wear 


them in all weathers, rain or shine. 


INDIAN TRIBES 


Strange Indian tribes live in the 
mountains. Sixty-five miles from 
Quito is a tribe whose people paint 
their bodies brick red with the fruit 
of a plant. They wear short, woven 
skirts. They comb their hair down 
over their eyes in bangs. The bangs 
are so long that the Indians must tilt 
their heads back to see. 

The most famous Indian village is 
at Otavalo. The Otavalo Indians 
are a fun-loving people whose fa- 
vorite festival pastime is throwing 
water out of their windows onto the 
heads of passers-by. Otavalo men are 
stocky and barely five feet tall. They 
braid their hair in black pigtails. The 


women are even shorter. Both men 
and women wear heavy hats ( weigh- 
ing about five pounds), with derby- 
shaped crowns, and big brims turned 
up all around. 

The Otavalo Indians have been 
weavers for hundreds of years. 
Many, many years ago they bought 
cotton from neighboring tribes to 
make blankets and ponchos. 

When the Spaniards came to 
South America, they brought sheep 
to Ecuador. The Indians learned 
how to take care of sheep and, later 
on, of llamas. They got wool from 
these animals. They used Spanish 
looms to weave that wool. 


START SELLING CLOTH 


For hundreds of years, the Otava- 
los continued to make clothes just 
for themselves. In 1915, a local busi- 
nessman gave two of them some 
wool, and a piece of English tweed. 
“You are the best weavers I know,” 
he said. “See if you can weave this 
wool just like the tweed.” 

That was how the Otavalos start- 
ed weaving cloth which they sold at 
market to buyers from other parts of 
Ecuador and from foreign countries, 
The cloth they produced was beauti- 
ful. But their ancient Spanish looms 
worked very slowly. They could not 
produce much cloth. 

In 1951 the President of Ecuador 
asked the United Nations to help his 
Indians. The U. N. Food and Agri- 
culture Organization was quick to re- 


spond and it turned to a U. S. expert. 

The U. S. expert, Mr. Ames, had 
helped U. S. Indians with their weav- 
ing. He helped keep this ancient 
craft of hand weaving from dying 
out. When Mr. Ames received the 
letter from the U. N. asking for 
help, he acted quickly. He chose a 
U. S. Indian teacher to go with him. 
They crated big, modern, wooden 
hand looms. Then with the looms 
they flew to Ecuador. 

The Otavalos welcomed them. The 
U. S. team set up their looms and 
showed how they worked. The Ota- 
valos stood watching in silence. Then 
the U. S. team asked the Ecuador 
weavers if they would like to try the 
looms. In no time, the Otavalos 
learned how to use the new looms. 
When the U. S. teachers went home, 
they left the looms behind. Using 
them as models, the Indians were 
able to build modern looms of their 
own. 

Soon the Indians were turning out 
better cloth. Because the new looms 
were bigger and worked more quick- 
ly, they used more wool. They are 
raising more sheep. Ecuador is build- 
ing a spinning mill, so that the Indi- 
ans will no longer have to waste 
their time spinning by hand. 

The Indians are selling the cloth 
they make to foreign countries, par- 
ticularly to the U. S. With the dollars 
earned, the country can buy machin- 
ery which it badly needs. In this way, 
the U. N. and U. S. are helping Ecu- 
ador to become a richer country. 


PANAMA HATS 

The Indians also make Panama 
hats from palm-leaf straw. Most 
people think that Panama hats are 
made in Panama. But they aren't. 
The people of Ecuador have been 
making our summer hats for many 
years. 

Then how did Panama hats get 
their name? 

The story starts in the days before 
the Panama Canal was built as a 
shortcut between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. Ecuador lies on the 
west coast of South America. To 
bring the hats to the eastern U. S. 
by ship would have meant a long, 
dangerous voyage around Cape 
Horn. So Ecuador sent the hats over- 
land to Panama. There they could be 
loaded on ships heading for the east- 
ern or western U. S. 

Around 1849, men from the east- 
ern U. S. were crossing Panama on 





their way to seek gold in California. 
They saw the hats, thought they 
were made in Panama, and started 
calling them “Panama hats.” The 
name has stuck ever since—although 
Ecuador is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of these hats, and China is 
second. 

Another famous Ecuador product 
is balsa, the lightest wood in the 
world. Your model airplane kit is 
probably made from balsa. The 
wood is so light that you could lift 
the trunk of a tall balsa tree single- 
handed. The quick-growing balsa 
tree is ready for cutting eight years 
after it has been planted. 

The U. S. gets most of its balsa 
from Ecuador. Balsa was particularly 
valuable during World War II, when 
it was used in making life rafts, and 
in airplane construction. 


2. On the Eastern Slopes 


Some of Ecuador's balsa comes 
from the eastern and least-known 
part of the country. The eastern 
slopes of the Andes are unexplored, 
forest-covered, and inhabited by 
savage Indian tribes. The most fa- 
mous of these are the Jivaros. For 
weapons they use blow guns and 
poison-tipped darts. The Jivaros cut 
off their victims’ heads. They shrink 
the heads to the size of an orange 
and keep them as trophies. 

Eastern Ecuador is rich in re- 
sources. Besides balsa, there is oil, 
timber, rubber, vegetable ivory. 
Vegetable ivory is used to make but- 
tons. But the people cannot make use 
of these riches because there are so 
few roads reaching into this region. 
It will be a long time before the 
people of Ecuador can build the 
roads and railways they need to tap 
the riches of their eastern forests. 


3. On the West Coast 


One of Ecuador's most important 
products is cacao. You have prob- 
ably eaten lots of it in chocolate bars. 

Cacao grows in the coastal regions 
of the country, by the Pacific Ocean. 
Swampy lowlands, tropical jungle 
and low hills form this area. It is un- 
comfortably hot, and nowhere near 
as pleasant a place to live as the cool 
highlands. But many people live 
there because most of Ecuador's 
products grow along the coast. 
Heavy rainfall makes the ground 
fertile. Cotton, bananas, oranges, 
sugar cane, cacao, rice, and vegeta- 


ble ivory grow well here. Coffee is 
raised on the lower mountain slopes. 

Many of these products are 
shipped abroad~from Guayaquil, 
Ecuador's chief port. It is a modern, 
bustling city. Guayaquil used to be 
such an awful place that it was called 
the “pest hole of the Pacific.” Yellow 
fever raged there. First founded in 
1535, it has been destroyed many 
times by fire. Twenty years ago, the 
people started to clean Guayaquil 
up. They built new concrete office 
and apartment buildings. Guayaquil 
is now Ecuador's most up-to-date 
city. 

Six hundred miles off Ecuador's 
coast lies one of the strangest groups 
of islands in the world. They are 
named the Galapagos after their 
most famous inhabitants, giant tur- 
tles. (Galapagos is the Spanish word 
for “tortoises.”) Some of the turtles 
are more than four feet long and 
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weigh 500 pounds. They are so big 
that whole flocks of birds sit on them, 
thinking that they are rocks. 

These great turtles cannot swim. 
No one knows how they got to the 
far-off islands. The only other place 
in the world where there are tortoises 
like them is thousands of miles away 
on other Pacific isles. 

The 2,500 men and women who 
live on the Galapagos Islands fish 
and farm for a living. They have a 
strange way of sending out and re- 
ceiving mail. They use an upturned 
barrel as a post office, and anchor it 
out in the water. Tramp steamers 
stop at this barrel, pick up the out- 
going letters, and leave incoming 
ones there. 

Near the coast, Ecuador is a mod- 
ern country. In the mountains it has 
hardly changed in 400 years. Stand- 
ing on the equator, it is a tropical 
country. But people perched up in 
the mountains live in a mild climate. 
Some of the strangest animals and 
tribes in the world live in this coun- 
try. The many different things that 
make up Ecuador have given it its 
title, “the patchwork quilt of South 
America.” 


Ecuador lies on the west coast of South 
America. A mountain backbone splits 
the country into three parts. Note 
that the equator runs through Ecuador. 


Map for Junior Scholastic by Frank Ronan 





bors White Star liner Titanic, larg- 


est ship the world had ever 
known, sailed from Southampton on 
her maiden voyage to New York on 
April 10, 1912. There was little fuss 
or fanfare at her sailing; her sister 
ship, the Olympic—slightly smaller 
than the Titanic—had been in service 
for some months and to her had 
gone the thunder and the cheers. 

But the Titanic needed no whis- 
tling steamers or shouting crowds. 
Her bulk dwarfed the ships near 
her. She was not only the largest ship 
afloat, but was believed to be the 
safest. She had been built to be and 
had been described as a giant life- 
boat. Her designers’ dream of a 
triple-screw giant, a luxurious float- 
ing hotel, had been carefully trans- 
lated from blueprints into a living 
reality. 

Past Spithead and the Isle of 
Wight, the Titanic steamed. She 
called at Cherbourg at dusk and 
then laid her course for Queenstown. 
At 1:30 p.m. on Thursday, April 11, 
she stood out of Queenstown harbor, 
screaming gulls in her wake, with 
2,201 persons—men, women, and 
children—aboard. 
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It was cold in the afternoon. The 
sun was brilliant, but the Titanic, 
her screws turnipfover at seventy- 
five revolutions Per minute, was ap- 
proaching the Ban§*. It was bitter 
on deck but the night was calm and 
fine. The sky Ko4 motionless but 
studded with stars dywinkling coldly. 
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Lightoller—short, stocky, efficient— 
was relieved at ten o'clock by First 
Officer Murdoch. At least five wire- 
less ice messages reached the ship. 
Lookouts had been cautioned to be 
alert. Captain and officers expected 
to reach the ice field at any time 
after 9:30 p.m. At 22 knots, its speed 
unchecked, the Titanic plowed on 
through the night. 

There was a sudden clang: “Dong- 
dong! Dong-dong! Dong-dong! 
Dong!” The metal clapper of the 
great ship's bell struck out 11:30. 
Mindful of the warnings, Lookout 
Fred Fleet in the crow’s-nest strained 
his eyes, searching the darkness for 
the dreaded ice. 

In the wireless room, the buzz of 
the California's set crackled into 
earphones: 


Copyright Hanson W. Baldwin, 1934. 
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Everyone said she was unsinkable. Then, on her first voyage, 


the Titanic met a giant iceberg—and was losi 
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California: Say, old man, we are 
stuck here, surrounded by ice. 

Titanic: Keep out. I am talking to 
Cape Race; you are jamming my 
signals. 

Then a few minutes later—about 
11:40—out of the dark she came—a 
vast, dim, white, monstrous shape, 
directly in the Titanic’s path. For a 
moment Fleet doubted his eyes. But 
she was a deadly reality, this ghastly 
thing. Frantically, Fleet struck three 
bells—something dead ahead. He 
snatched the telephone and called 
the bridge: “Iceberg! Right ahead!” 


Tae First Officer heard. “Hard-a- 
starboard!” he cried. 

Hichens strained at the wheel; the 
bow swung slowly to port. The mon- 
ster was almost upon them now. 

Murdoch leaped to the engine- 
room telegraph. Bells clanged. Far 
below in the engine room those bells 
struck the first warning. Danger! The 
indicators on the dial faces swung 
round to “Stop!” Then “Full speed 
astern!” Frantically the engineers 
turned great valve wheels; answered 
the bridge bells. 

There was a slight shock, a brief 
scraping, a small list* to port. Shell 
ice—slabs and chunks of it—fell on 
the foredeck. Slowly the Titanic 
stopped. 

Captain Smith hurried out of his 
cabin. “What has the ship struck?” 

Murdoch answered, “An iceberg, 
sir. I hard-a-starboarded, reversed 
the engines, and I was going to hard- 
a-port around it, but she was too 
close. I could not do more. I have 
closed the water-tight doors.” 

Fourth Officer Boxhall, other offi- 
cers, and the carpenter came to the 
bridge. The captain sent Boxhall and 
the carpenter below to find out the 
damage. . 

A few lights switched on in the 
first and second class cabins. Sleepy 
passengers peered through porthole 
glass. Some casually asked the stew- 
ards: “Why have we stopped?” 

“I don’t know, sir, but I don’t sup- 
pose it is anything much.” 

In the smoking room some men 
were still sitting around a card table. 
They had felt the slight jar of the 
collision and had seen an eighty-foot 
ice mountain glide by the smoking- 
room windows, but the night was 
calm and clear. The Titanic was un- 


*Means word is defined on page 18. 


sinkable; so they had not bothered 
to go on deck. 

But far below, in the forward 
holds and boiler rooms, men could 
see that the Titanic’s hurt was mor- 
tal. In ten seconds the iceberg’s 
jagged claw had ripped a three- 
hundred-foot slash in the bottom of 
the ship. 

Reports came to the bridge. Ismay, 
managing director of the White Star 
line, in dressing gown, ran out on 
deck in the cold, starlit night and 
climbed up the bridge ladder. 

“What has happened?” 

“We have struck ice.” 

“Do you think she is seriously 
damaged?” 

“I'm afraid she is,” said Captain 
Smith. 

Ismay went below and passed 
Chief Engineer William Bell, fresh 
from an inspection of the damaged 
compartments. Bell confirmed the 
captain’s statement and_ hurried 
down the glistening steel ladders to 
his duty: Man after man followed 
him—Thomas Andrews, one of the 
ship’s designers; Archie Frost, the 
builder’s chief engineer and his 
twenty assistants—men who had no 
posts of duty in the engine room but 
whose traditions called them there. 

On deck, in corridor and state- 
room, life flowed again. Men, women, 
and children awoke and questioned. 
Orders were given to uncover the 
lifeboats. Water rose into the fire- 
men’s quarters; half-dressed stokers 
streamed up on deck. But most of 
the passengers did not know that the 
Titanic was sinking. The shock of the 
collision had been so slight that some 
were not even awakened by it. The 
Titanic was so huge that she must 
be unsinkable; and the night was too 
calm, too beautiful, for one to think 
of death at sea. 

Captain Smith half ran to the door 
of the radio shack. 

“Send the call for assistance,” the 
captain said. ‘ 

The blue spark danced: “CQD— 
CQD-—COD-CQ~” 


Mies away Marconi men heard. 
Cape Race heard it, and the steam- 
ships La Provence and Mt. Temple. 

The sea was surging into the 
Titanic’s hold. At 12:20 the water 
burst into the seamen’s quarters 
through a collapsed fore-and-aft 
wooden bulkhead*, Pumps strained 
in the engine rooms as men and 
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machinery made a futile* fight 
against the sea. Steadily the water 
rose. 

The boats were swung out slowly, 
for the deck hands were late in 
reaching their stations. There had 
been no boat drill, and many of the 
crew did not know to which boats 
they were assigned. Orders were 
shouted. The safety valves had lifted, 
and steam was blowing off in a great 
rushing roar. In the chart house 
Fourth Officer Boxhall bent above 
a chart, working rapidly, with pen- 
cil and dividers. 

12:25 a.m. Boxhall’s position is 
sent out to a fleet of vessels, “Come 
at once; we have struck a berg.” 

To the Carpathia, fifty-eight miles 
away: “It’s a CQD, old man. Posi- 
tion 41-46 N.; 40-14 W.” 

The blue spark dancing, “Sinking; 
cannot hear for noise of steam.” 

12:30 a.m. The word is passed, 
“Women and children in the boats.” 
Stewards wake their passengers be- 
low and life preservers are tied on, 
Some men smile. They say, “The 
Titanic is unsinkable.” 

The Mt. Temple starts for the 
Titanic; the Carpathia, with a double 
watch in her stokeholds, radios, 
“Coming hard.” The CQD changes 
the course of many ships. 

The CQD flashes over land and 
sea from Cape Race to New York, 
newspaper city rooms Jeap to life 
and presses whir. 


Ox the Titanic, water creeps over 
the bulkhead between Nos. 5 and 6 
firerooms. She is going down by the 
head. The engineers—fighting a los- 
ing battle—are forced back foot by 
foot by the rising water. Down the 
promenade deck, Happy Jock Hume, 
the bandsman, runs with his instru- 
ments to get the band together. 
12:45 a.m. Murdoch, in charge of 
the starboard side, eyes tragic, but 
calm and cool, orders boat No. 7 
lowered. The women hang back; 
they want no boat ride on an ice- 
strewn sea; the Titanic is unsink- 
able. The men encourage them, ex- 
plaining that this is just a precau- 
tionary* measure. “We'll see you 
again at breakfast,” they smilingly 
say. There is little confusion; passen- 
gers stream slowly to the boat deck. 
A sudden sharp hiss—a streaked 
flare against the night; Boxhall sends 
a rocket toward the sky. It explodes 
and a parachute of white stars lights 





up the icy sea. The band plays rag- 
time 


No. 8 is lowered. Third Officer 
Pitman takes charge of No. 5. As he 
swings into the boat Murdoch grasps 
his hand and says, “Good-by and 
good luck, old man.” 

No. 6 goes over the side. There 
are only twenty-eight people in a 
lifeboat with a capacity of sixty-five. 


A LIGHT stabs from the bridge; 
Boxhall is calling in Morse flashes, 
again and again. Another rocket 
drops its shower of sparks above the 
ice-strewn sea and the dying ship. 
1:00 a.m. Slowly the water creeps 
higher and the fore ports of the 


Titanic are dipping into the sea. ° 


Rope squeaks through blocks; life- 
boats drop jerkily seaward. Through 
the shouting on the decks the band 
can be heard playing. A husband 
and wife approach a lifeboat. 

“Ladies first, please,” says an 
officer. 

The man smiles, steps back, and 
says, “Of course, ladies first.” 

Boxhall fires the last rocket and 
takes charge of boat No. 2. 

2:00 a.m. She is dying now; her 
bow goes deeper, her stern higher. 
But there must be steam. Below in 
the stokeholds the sweaty firemen 
keep steam up for the flaring lights 
and the dancing spark. 

The Asian hears Phillips try the 
new signal—SOS. 

There are about 660 people in the 
boats, and 1,500 still on the sinking 
Titanic. J 

On top of the officers’ quarters 
mea work frantically to get two col- 
lapsible boats over the side. Water is 
over the forward part of A deck now; 
it surges toward the boat deck. In 
the radio shack, Operator Bride has 
slipped a coat and life jacket about 
Phillips as the first operator sits 
hunched over his key, sending, still 
sending, “41-46 N.; 50-14 W. COD— 
COD—SOS—SOS~” 

The captain's tired white face ap- 
pears at the radio room door. “Men, 
you have done your full duty,” he 
says. “You can do no more. Now it's 
every man for himself.” The captain 
disappears—goes back to his sinking 
bridge, where Painter, his personal 
steward, stands quietly waiting for 
orders. The spark dances on. 

2:10 a.m. Below decks the steam 
is still holding, though the pressure 
is falling rapidly. In the gymnasium 


on the boat deck the athletics in- 
structor watches quietly as two gen- 
tlemen ride bicycles and another 
swings casually at the punching bag. 
Mail clerks stagger up the boat deck 
stairways, dragging soaked mail 
sacks. The spark still dances. The 
band still plays—but not ragtime: 


Nearer, My God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee 


A few men take up the refrain; 
others kneel on the slanting decks to 


pray. Many run and scramble aft, 
where hundreds are clinging above 
the silver screws on the great up- 
lifted stern. The spark still dances 
and the lights flare; the engineers 
are on the job. The hymn comes to 
its close. People are leaping from 
the decks into the nearby water—the 
icy water. A woman cries, “Oh, save 
me, save me!” A man answers, “Good 
lady, save yourself; only God can 
help you now.” The band plays an- 
other hymn. 

The water creeps over the bridge 
where the Titanic’s master stands; 
heavily he steps out to meet it. 

2:17 am. “CQ—” The Virginian 
hears a ragged blurred CQ, then an 
abrupt stop. The blue spark dances 
no more. The light flickers out; the 
engineers who fought so bravely 
have lost the battle. 

2:18 a.m. Men run about black- 
ened decks; leap into the night; all 
are swept into the sea by the curling 
wave which licks the Titanic’s length. 
Lightoller does not leave the ship; 
the ship leaves him. There are hun- 
dreds like him, but only a few who 
live to tell of it. The funnels still 
swim above the water, but the ship 
is climbing to the perpendicular*. 
The bridge is under and most of the 
foremast. Some men swim away from 
the sinking ship; others drop from 
the stern. 

The band plays in the darkness, 
the water lapping upwards: 


Hold me up in mighty water, 
Keep my eyes on things above, 


Righteousness, divine atonement, 
Peace and everlas . . . 


The forward funnel snaps and 
crashes into the sea; its steel tons 
hammer out of existence the terri- 
fied swimmers who are struggling in 
the freezing water. The ship upends. 

Down in the stokeholes, of the en- 
gineroom, where the dynamos have 
whirred at long last to a stop, the 
stokers and the engineers are reeling 
against hot metal, rising water 
clutching at their knees. 

The Titanic stands on end, poised 
briefly for the plunge. Slowly she 
slides to her grave—slowly at first 
and then more quickly—quickly. 

2:20 a.m. The greatest ship in the 
world has sunk. From the calm, dark 
waters, where the floating lifeboats 
move, there goes up, in the white 
wake of her passing, one long con- 
tinuous moan. 

It was 2:40 when the Carpathia 
first sighted the green light from 
No. 2 boat; it was 4:00 when she 
picked up the first boat and learned 
that the Titanic had foundered. 

The last of the moans and cries 
had just died away when the captain 
of the Carpathia took the survivors 
aboard, boat by boat. It was then 
that the fleet of rescue ships learned 
that they were too late. It was then, 
also, that, in all its white-green maj- 
esty, the Titanic survivors saw the 
iceberg, tinted with the sunrise. 


Bur it was not until later that the 
world heard, for wireless then was 
not what wireless is today, and gar- 
bled messages had nourished a hope 
that the Titanic’s crew and passen- 
gers were safe. It was not until 
Thursday night, when the Carpathia 
steamed into the North River, that 
the full truth was pieced together. 

Flashlights flared on the black river 
when the Carpathia stood up to her 
dock. Thirty thousand people 
jammed the streets. The Carpathia’s 
captain walked ashore. The dense 
throngs stood quietly; the first sur- 
vivors stepped down the gangplank. 
A “low wailing” moan came from the 
crowd; fell, grew in volume; and 
dropped again. 

Thus ended the maiden voyage of 
the Titanic. The lifeboats brought to 
New York by the Carpathia, a few 
deck chairs and gratings awash in 
the ice-field on the Grand Banks— 
these were all that were left of the 
world’s greatest ship. 





Draw a cat's head like this one. 


ALLOWEEN is here! It’s time 

to think of grinning jack o’ lan- 

terns, flying witches, wild goblins, 

scary ghosts, black cats. And like 

pumpkins, the time is ripe for a good 
Halloween party. 

What makes a party good? 

One answer, of course, is plenty of 
refreshments. Another is lively 
games. Here are several you might 
try: 

1. Witches’ Clothespins. Divide 
the players into two teams. Give 
each player three clothespins. Place 
two empty milk bottles on the floor 
in the center of the room. 

The first player of each team 
stands a few inches behind a milk 
bottle. Each player tries to drop the 
clothespins—one at a time—into the 
bottle. A player may not stoop over, 
but may bend his head forward. He 
drops the clothespins from the 
height of his nose. 

The winning team is the one which 
“bottles” the most clothespins. 

Prize: The winning team is served 
ice cream by the losing team. 

2. Pumpkin Race. Before the 
party, paint a pumpkin face on a 
medium-sized rubber ball. Place the 
ball on a table at one end of the 
room. Place a chair at the other end. 
Pair off the players in couples. Each 
couple has to move the ball from the 
table to the chair—using only their 
heads. 

First the partners press their fore- 
heads against opposite sides of the 
ball. They lift it slowly from the 
table. Then they walk to the chair 
with the ball between their fore- 
heads. 

Each couple that sets the ball on 
the chair wins 500 points. Take off 50 
points every time they drop the ball. 


Color black and hang it up like this. 


Lifesaver game is played like this. 


HALLOWEE N Games 


(Then they must pick it up again 
without using hands or feet.) Time 
each couple's trip. The winning 
couple is the one which makes the 
trip fastest and has the most points. 

Prize: The winning couple wins 
“guest of honor” seats at the head of 
the refreshment table. 

3. Hot Corn Goblins. Line up all 
the girls in one row, all the boys in 
another. Place a handful of corn ker- 
nels in front of the first player in 
each row. At the command “Pass!” 
the first girl and boy pick up the 
kernels with one hand. Then they 
turn and set the kernels down in 
front of the next players in line. All 
the kernels must be passed on. 

The second players pick up the 
kernels with one hand, turn, and set 
them down in front of the third play- 
ers‘in line. The team that passes back 
the kernels first is the winner. Each 
player must pick up ALL the kernels 
before passing them on. 

Prize: The winning team does not 
have to help with the dishes or 
sweeping after the party. 

4. You’re My Lifesaver. Seat all 
players in a circle on the floor—a girl 
between each two boys. Give each 
player a toothpick. The players put 
the toothpicks in their mouths. 

To start the game, place a Life- 
saver on a girl's toothpick. Tell her 
to pass the Lifesaver onto the tooth- 
pick of the boy on her right. He then 
passes the Lifesaver to the girl on his 
right, and so on. 

No player is allowed to use his 
hands to pass the Lifesaver. Every 


player who drops the Lifesaver is out 
of the game. The last one left is the 
winner. 

Prize: Two packages of Lifesavers. 

Here’s a good way to pair off your 
guests for the games. Before the 
party begins, draw a cat's head on a 
piece of cardboard. (See illustration 
above.) Cut out the head and color 
it with black crayon. 

Then cut a ball of string into 
lengths of three yards. Cut half as 
many strings as you will have guests. 
For example, if you expect 10 guests, 
cut five strings. 


STRINGS MAKE COUPLES 


Pull the strings through the cat's 
mouth. Make sure each string hangs 
evenly on both sides of the cat's 
head. Then fasten it in the doorway. 
After your guests arrive, divide them 
into two groups. Ask each boy to se- 
lect and hold one string hanging 
over the front of the cat’s mouth. Ask 
each girl to select and hold one 
string hanging over the back of the 
mouth. 

Release the strings by cutting the 
mouth. The girl and boy holding the 
same string are paired off for the 
games. 

Be sure to invite your parents and 
other grownups of your family to the 
party. Grownups can serve as con- 
test judges. 

Another hint: If your guests wish 
to dance, stop the games for a while 
and turn on the radio or record 
player. Wait until the dancing peters 
out before you start another game. 
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SALT: Where Does It Come From? 


By SAREL EIMERL 
Special Reporter for Junior Scholastic 


OU could not 

live without 
salt, You must eat 
it to digest your 
food. You must 
eat it to have en- 
ergy. 

Animals also 
must have salt. 
Domestic animals 
are fed salt daily. 
Wild animals must find their own. 

Our bodies get part of their salt 
supply from meat, fish, and vegeta- 
bles, but not enough. So we must add 
salt to our food. There is salt in al- 
most every scrap of food you eat. 

Every year more than ten million 
tons of salt are used in the United 
States. Of this amount, each Ameri- 
can eats about six pounds of table 
salt. The rest is used in industry. 

Salt is a mineral. Where does it 
come from? It is found in oceans and 
salt water lakes, in salt mines and 
wells, and in brine* springs. 

For many years there was only one 
way to get salt. Men boiled water 
from these sources until it evapo- 
rated, leaving only salt. Today we 
also get salt by mining it and by 
bringing it up from wells. 

Because salt is so important, a 
Junior Scholastic 1eporter recently 
visited one of the places our salt 
comes from. Here is his story: 


Charlie Schmidt 


Charlie Schmidt and I stood on a 
platform 50 feet above the ground. 
Half a dozen huge tanks, nearly full 
of liquid, lay open beneath us. 

“I'd like to go for a swim in one of 
those,” I said. 

“You couldn't sink,” Charlie 
grinned. “That's for sure.” 

Charlie meant that the liquid in 
the tanks was salt brine. A swimmer 
would bob like a cork on it. 

“Where did the brine come from?” 
I asked. 

“From the wells.” Charlie pointed 
to the derricks marking the wells be- 
hind us. Beside them factory build- 
ings sprawled. We were looking at 
the home of Diamond Crystal Salt, 


*Means word is defined on page 16. 


by Michigan’s St. Clair River. Char- 
lie Schmidt has been working there 
for 23 years. 

“Salt is cheap and easy to buy,” he 
said as we strolled to the nearest 
well. “Most people don’t think about 
it much. They don’t realize that they 
must have salt to live. They don’t 
realize how widely it’s used in in- 
dustry—in about 14,000 different 
ways.” 

He turned to me. “Did you know 
that from morning to night you are 
surrounded by things made with the 
help of salt? 

“The sheets on your bed were 
bleached by chlorine made from salt. 

“Salt was used in making the soap 
you washed with. The leather in 
your shoes was tanned with the aid 
of salt. Your breakfast bacon was 
cured with salt. 

“You rode out here in a car. Its 
steel frame, the windows, the paint, 
the grease, the bearings were all 
made with the aid of salt. 

“And those are just a few of the 
ways salt is used in industry!” 

We stopped by one of the wells. 
The tall framework of derricks sup- 
porting the heavy drilling tools tow- 
ered up over us, 

“Here's one reason salt is so cheap 
today,” Charlie said. “We used to 
mine salt by blasting it out of the 
ground, and then lifting it to the 
surface in elevators—like coal. 











Derrick stands over a salt well. 


“Now we have an easier and 
cheaper method. First we drill wells 
about 2,500 feet into the ground. 
Then we lower pipes into the hole. 
Night and day we pump millions of 
gallons of fresh water from the St. 
Clair River down one pipe into the 
well. This water dissolves the rock 
salt, and forms a lake of brine. Then 
we open up the other pipe. The 
fresh water pushing down into the 
brine lake forces that brine up the 
other pipe. It runs straight into those 
tanks we've been looking at. 

“Over here in the factory we'll see 
what happens to the brine,” Charlie 
said as we moved on. 

“There’s another thing people 
don’t realize about salt,” Charlie 
said, “and that’s how many kinds of 
it there are. In this factory we make 
19 different kinds. You need special 
kinds of salt for making flourn and 
butter and cheese, and ice cream, 
and for ordinary table use.” 

This was news to me. “How do you 
make the different kinds?” I asked. 


ALBERGER SYSTEM 


“In this factory,” Charlie said, “we 
use three different methods. The 
one I'm going to show you is our 
own. It’s called the Alberger system 
because John Alberger invented it 
here in 1886.” 

Machinery for the Alberger proc- 
ess spread out over several floors of 
the factory. Charlie stopped first by 
three boilers. 

“First of all,” he explained, “we 
heat the brine to a very high tem- 
perature. The salt dissolves, but the 
impurities* don’t. They drop out. 
Then we cool the brine at another 
temperature. The salt turns into 
crystals.” He led the way to two huge 
open pans, each about 40 feet wide. 
“Next we pump the brine into these 
pans. The liquid evaporates. Salt 
crystals are left. Hot air dries them 
out. Then ‘evators carry the dried 
salt up to the top floor where it's 
screened.” 

A set of screens was arranged, one 
beneath the other. They were of dif- 
ferent sizes, ranging from 6 meshes 
a square inch, to more than 100. The 
smallest salt crystals ran through the 
whole set of screens. The coarse ones 
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ran through only one or two screens. 
In this way they were sorted by size. 

“Flour makers take the finest salt,” 
Charlie explained. “The coarsest 
goes to the cheese makers, and so 
on. 

“How does it get into packages?” 

“Each size of grain runs down a 
special chute. Every time the chute 
opens at the bottom, a conveyor belt 
brings an empty packet underneath. 
As soon as the packet is full, the 
chute automatically closes.” 

By this time, we were at the door 
of the factory. 

Charlie took a salt shaker from his 
pocket. He filled it half full of salt 
and sprinkled a dozen drops of water 
in it. 

“What 
asked. 

“It won't pour.” 

Charlie turned the shaker up—and 
out came the salt. 

“We invented this a few months 
ago,” he said. “There’s calcium sili- 
cate on the outside of the salt crys- 
tals. It absorbs moisture and leaves 
the crystals free to pour. 

“There’s always,” Charlie said, 
“something new about salt.” 


will happen now?” he 
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OOKING can be a hobby that’s 
loads of fun. And it’s not just for 
girls and women. Many boys and men 
enjoy cooking. For example, it’s one of 
General Eisenhower's favorite hobbies. 
“Ike’s a much better cook than I am,” 
says Mamie Eisenhower, his wife. “He 
makes a mouth-watering steak. He 
broils it over charcoal with a butter 
sauce seasoned with garlic.” 

If you're a beginner, try your hand 
first at making desserts. Many are easy 
to prepare, and almost everybody likes 
desserts. 

Before you begin working in the 
kitchen make sure your hands are spot- 
less. Wash them with soap and warm 
water. Dry them on a clean towel. Don’t 
wear dirty clothes. A girl should put a 
clean apron over her dress, a boy fresh- 
ly-laundered dungarees and a T-shirt. 

“Grahamallows” make a tasty snack 
with a hot drink for your friends after 
the football game. All you need is a 
box of graham crackers, a box of marsh- 
mallows, and some chocolate syrup. 

Place eight crackers on a cookie or 
oven tray. Cut eight marshmallows in 
half. Place both halves of one marsh- 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 
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Plan your time se you can play 
Outdoors at least an hour a day. 
Few betrev tonics can you find 








One hour spent playing outdoors does you more good than two 
hours in a gym. Biking, skating, ball-playing, or even a 
good, brisk walk are not only fun, but pepper-uppers, too. 


mallow on one cracker. Keep the tray 
in the oven until the marshmallows are 
goldegj brown and slightly melted. At 
the same time, warm the chocolate 
syrup in a small pan. Take the tray out 
of the oven and, with a spoon, smear 
the syrup on the marshmallows. 

Serve your grahamallows immediate- 
ly. Then make some more. You'll need 
them! 

With Halloween coming up, wave 
your magic wand and bring out witches 
for a dessert at your party. Here’s how 
to make a Halloween Witch: 

Slice a chocolate-covered doughnut 
in half sideways. Place one half on an 
orange-colored paper plate. Cover the 
half doughnut with a large scoop of 
orange ice. That's the witch’s head. 
Now give her eyes, a nose, and mouth 
by using chocolate chips, gum drops, or 
bits of licorice. For her hat, place an 
empty ice cream cone (upside down) 
over the ice. 

Another tasty snack is Halloween 
Spread. First grate a pound of sharp 
Cheddar cheese. Then mash a clove of 
garlic. Add the garlic to the cheese 
along with % cup of melted ham or 
bacon fat. Add a dash of tabasco or 
cayenne. 

After you mix this well, add a four- 
and-a-half ounce can of chopped ripe 
olives. The orange cheese and the black 
olives give this spread a Halloween 
touch. Serve the spread on crackers or 
toast. 

If you'd like to make a Halloween 
cake, here’s the easy way to start cake- 
baking. Use a white or chocolate cake 
mix, following the instructions care- 
fully. When the cake has cooled make 
this frosting: Combine % cup of confec- 
tioner’s sugar and 2 tablespoons of hot 
milk. Beat until smooth and flavor with 
% teaspoon of vanilla. Make the frosting 
orange by adding a few drops of vege- 
table coloring. Decorate the cake with 
Halloween candies. 

You can find many more easy recipes 
in cook books. Check your daily news- 
papers for cooking hints and tips. Clip 
these articles and save them in a scrap/ 
book. 

One more suggestion..“Don’t make 
extra work for your mother. Be sure to 
clean up when you've finished. 





LEARN 10 PLAY FOOTBALL 











SHIFTING 








Spread fingers over laces with thumb toward end. Grip firmly but not 
tightly. Bring ball back with both hands, letting weight shift back to 
rear foot. As ball reaches face level, remove left hand and bring ball 








Take a low position with hands extended and’ right foot slightly ahead. 
Upon receiving snap, place right hand toward rear and left hand toward 
front. Hold ball at waist level. Now take a short step forward with 





This simple but effective stunt is known as the cross-step and stiff arm, 
and should be mastered by every backfield man and end. Upon near- 
ing tackler, shift ball to arm farthest from man—to free near arm for 






































Demonstrated by Dick Kazmaier 1951 Player of the Year 








to point behind right ear. Now step toward receiver, 
swinging left arm forward for balance. Deliver ball 
with overhand motion, snapping wrist at last moment. 








right foot and a normal step with left foot. As left 
foot comes forward, gently remove hands from ball, 
drive kicking foot forward. Snap leg straight out 





some ‘‘stiff’’ action. Aim stiff arm at helmet, keep- 
ing wrist loose to prevent injury and give you re- 
coil. As you contact helmet, draw hips away by 





Let weight flow forward with throw, and follow through 
with arm. If receiver is moving away from you, aim 
ball slightly ahead of him to make him reach for it. 


with toe pointed down and contact ball on instep (not 
toe) at about knee level. Let foot follow through 
easily and keep eyes on ball from start to finish. 





crossing inside leg over sharply and rapidly. With 
practice, you'll be able to perform this stunt with 
hardly a break in stride—which is the main idea. 





Here’s Looking At You 


Size Yourself Up... Have you taken 
a good look at yourself lately? Get 
before a full-length mirror and try to 
see yourself as others see you. Nobody 
is perfect. Maybe you could stand some 
improvement in your grooming, your 
neatness, your all-around attractiveness. 


“Here's Looking at You” is planned 
to help make you better to look at. If 
you have any questions about your 
appearance, send them to Carol Ray, 
Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave 
nue, New York City. Questions of most 
general interest will be answered in 
this coluyn. We regret that we cannot 
answer each individually. 
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You may never get to see the back 
of your neck, but the rest of the world 
does. That's why it needs a little extra 
scrubbing, especially during the winter. 
Heavy coat collars and scarves rub 
against your neck and make it just plain 
dirty. So make with the wash cloth 
when you wash your neck, 


For Boys Only. . . . The next time you 
go to the movies, take a good look at 


the hero of the picture. He may not 
be tall or dark or handsome, but he 
will have excellent posture. Actors 
know that the way they carry them- 
selves can make them look confident 
or timid, happy or depressed. And what 
goes for them, goes for you, too! Nuff 
said. (Note to girls reading this: Re- 
member, the heroine is no slouch 
either.) 


When you try a style that’s new 
Be quite sure it’s meant for you 


Just because something is in fashion, 
doesn’t necessarily mean it is the right 
fashion for you. Whether it is a hair- 
do, dress, or diet, be certain it will 
benefit you before you take it up sim- 
ply because “everybody's doing it.” 


Got a messy job to do? Protect your 
nails this way. Rub them over a cake 
of moist soap, so that the soap gets 
right under the nails. Then go happily 
on to cleaning the car or scraping the 
old paint from a piece of furniture. 
When you are finished, merely slide an 
orange stick under your nails and 
presto! the grime comes out with the 
soap. 


Brush Up Your Complexion. .. . A good 
bath brush is a real investment in com- 
seg care. Use it vigorously on arms, 
egs and back to stimulate circulation 
as well as to get yourself thoroughly 
clean. 





NEW MOVIES 


vevew Tops, don’t miss. 
i i Fair. 


i“ “Good. 
Save your money. 


“//HELLGATE (Lippert). Hellgate 
was once a Federal prison for serious 
offenders, in the midst of the great 
Arizona desert. The story that this 
movie presents is apparently a true 
one. A young veterinarian is sent to 
Hellgate on flimsy evidence. The brutal 
warden singles him out for special 
punishment, but fails to break his spirit. 
There is a thrilling jail break, a hight 
into the desert, and interesting scenes 
of a kind of prison life that fortunately 
now has passed. Sterling Hayden is ex- 
cellent as the innocent victim of blind- 
ed justice. 


“//JUST FOR YOU (Paramount). 
Bing Crosby's latest is something new 
in musicals. The plot is just as impor- 
tant as the singing and dancing. Bing 


plays a successful theatrical producer 
who has been so busy making money 
that he neglects his boy and girl. He 
more than makes up for it, though, 
with the help of Jane Wyman. The 
complications arise when Bing’s teen- 
age son, nicely played by Bob Arthur, 
supposes that Miss Wyman has fallen 
in love with him when actually, of 
course, she loves his father—although 
father has been too busy to notice 
that either. The music, including Zing 
a Little Zong, you have already heard 
dozens of times on the radio. 


“SPRINGFIELD RIFLE (Warner). 
It's the War Between the States, and 
the Union cavalry isn’t getting enough 
horses. The Confederates seem to know 
just when to raid the shipments, Gary 
Cooper, an Army major, is sent West 
to find out how they learn it. He be- 
comes a counter-spy, —s up as 
leader of the raider gang—making him 
highly unpopular with his old Army 
friends sdtacnitee his pretty wife. 


Right This Way 


A girl who goes to the Marlton 
(N.J.) School, asks: 

How do you know what to wear to 
a party? 


If the party is being given by one 
of your friends, you should ask the 
hostess what kind of clothes to wear. 
If a boy invites you to a dance, you 
should ask him whether it’s a formal, 
dressy, or sweater-and-skirt affair. 
Everyone knows it's 7 magne my to 
arrive at a party in the wrong kind 
of clothes. Most people tell you in ad- 
vance what kind of a party they're 
inviting you to. But if they forget, it’s 
up to you to find out. 

No matter what kind of a party 
you're going to, be sure to look neat 
and well scrubbed. This goes for boys 
as well as girls! Even if you're going 
to a picnic, square dance, or hayride 
in blue jeans, they should be clean 
jeans. This is courtesy to your hostess 
or your date. 

When you're invited to an “informal” 
party and there’s no way of knowing 
exactly what to wear, a simple wool 
dress or pretty blouse and skirt would 
be your a bet. For the boys, well- 
pressed slacks, a jacket, fresh shirt, and 


a tie are good. 


A boy from Post Junior High, Detroit, 
Mich., wants to know: 


How should you thank your hostess 
when you say good-by at the end of a 
party? Should you thank her mother, 
too? 


If your hostess’ mother is in the 
room, say “Good-by” and “Thank you 
very much, Mrs. Parker,” to her first 
of all. Then go to the girl who's giving 
the party and say something like this: 
“Good-by, Judy, and thanks for a won- 
derful party.” 

After you've thanked them, you can 
say good-by to the other guests un- 
less there are a lot of them. In this 
case, a wave and a “Good night, gang” 
would be better than a separate good- 
by to each boy and girl. 
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2. Male adults. 









































This brightly col- 
ored bird, which likes 
cold weather, is often 
called the “redbird.” 
it eats weed seeds, 
so gardeners welcome 
it. The bird’s name is 
in this puzzle. 

There are 39 words 
in the puzzle. Score 
twe points for each 
you get right. Per- 
fect score, 78. 


. Mystery bird is colored bright — — — 
. In this place 

Famous UV. S. actor and singer, George 
M. ' 

. Bottom of a shoe 

. To make a sound like a cat or kitten. 
. Without light. 

. Alabama (abbrev. ) 

. A beam of light. 14 
. Up front, in advance. 
. When armies battle. 


Indians of Peru. 


24. Finishes. 

. International Labor Organization 
(abbrev. ). 

. Made cold with frozen water. 

. At the end; last. 

. A sketch or diagram of how something 
is to be made 


. Practice a play. 

. Period of time in history. 

. A lion lives in this. 

. Grasp and keep (rhymes with sold). 

. Company (abbrev.). 

. Graceful water bird with long, slender 
neck. 

. Short for Mother. 

Whitney invented the cotton 


32. Everyone. 


gin. 
. Rear Admiral (abbrev.). 
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. Kentucky (abbrev.). 

. Mystery bird pictured here. 
. A sound of delight. 
. In the middle of. 

. Delaware (abbrev.). 
. Indefinite article. 


. Opposite of yes. 
. Read a newspaper quickly (rhymes WN: 1-head; 2-ea.; 3-belt; 4-kingfisher; 
5-Tom; 8.Isr.; Q9-sty; 14-arose; 


with fan). 16-mfg.; 18-coat; 19-egg; 21-club; 
. —~— Paso, Texas. 25-or. 


29. Initials of writer Franklin P, Adams. 
80. Sick. 





Answers to last week's Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: li-he; 3-beak; 5-tea; 6-iris; 10- 
old; 1l-nest; 12-mt.; 13-Gary; 14-A.F.L.; 15- 
rim; 8-C.E.; 20-fish; 21-bog; 22-glee; 23-lag; 
agg 26-re 


20. You and L. 


7-realm; 
17-oil; 





Se to new applicants for U. S. approvals. 
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231 PRIZES FOR WINNERS 


ENTER NOW 
PLANTERS PEANUTS 
LIMERICK CONTEST 
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Finn 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST. LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


A fine-looking fellow named Ray 
Was lacking in pep every day 
Then Planters he tried 

Now he’s bursting with pride 


Example: Tor..he's popular, Pepey.and. gay 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty may compete. 
2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 


you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 


. Each festant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag wrapper or label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, 
city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 400, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., to arrive by midnight February 27, 1953. 
No entries accepted after that date. 

. Prizes will be awarded to these submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes, and whose limericks are considered best by the judges. 

The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
issue of this magazine of April 29, 1953, as well as direct by 
mail. No other acknow of entries will be made. In the 
event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded each tying contestant. 





FIRST U.5. STAMPS (1847) 
Government reissues and 100 $2, % U. &. 


Se 5 
included in Giant Bargain U. &. 
Alr Mail, 19th and high vai 
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U. S. Presidents on Foreign Stamps 
Washington, Lincoln, Adams, immortalized on spee- 
tacular 8 colored San Marino commemoratives —s 
unique histeric issue! Lending of Columbus! Angole 
“Bird Study’ course in brilliant colors! Dozens of 
other fascinating items in giant collection of 209 
All Different Stampe—all for 25¢. With your vogeent 
for approvals, OCEAN STAMP CO., Bex -8, 
Homecrest Sta. 29, jyn, W. Y. 
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WORDS TO THE WISE 


WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


hobgoblin. There's no time of 
year a hobgoblin likes better than 
Halloween. This is the time when 
he and all his goblin cousins come 
out of hiding and have their yearly 
celebration. 

Hobgoblins and goblins, as you 
might guess from their names, are 
closely related. They are members 
of the tribe of make-believe spirits. 
Originally, there were only goblins. 
The English took the word goblin 
from the French gobelin, meaning 
“fairy.” 

After the word goblin had been 
used for a while, superstitious Eng- 
lish housewives. began to think that 
there was a special kind of goblin 
who was trickier than the others. 
They called this special goblin 
“Robin Goblin.” Robin Goblin be- 
came known as a goblin who hung 
around houses, bothering people 
with all sorts of tricks and pranks. 

“Robin” was an early English 


nickname for “Robert.” Often the 
nickname “Robin” was shortened 
even further—to “Hob.” So, soon 
“Robin Goblin” was called “Hob 
Goblin.” You can see how the name 
“Hob Goblin” later became one 
word—hobgoblin. 

Because the Robin Goblin was 
such a mischief-loving creature, we 
now think of a hobgoblin as being 
fonder of tricks than a goblin is. 


Here’s How 


Besides goblins and hobgoblins, 
there are many other kinds of spirits 
who are associated with the season 
of Halloween. Look at the list be- 
low. In the parentheses, you'll see 
descriptions of six eerie creatures. 
The names of these creatures are 
partly spelled out. See if you can 
guess each name, and fill in the miss- 
ing letters. 

l. g — — t (the spirit of a 
dead person). 

2. spr e (a ghost). 

3. e __ f (a type of fairy). 

4.d e— — n (an evil spirit). 

5. s p _. — k (humorous word 
for ghost). 

6. p — x — (a mischief-loving 
fairy ). 

7. gn 
spirit). 


__. —. (an underground 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


Banks. The Grand Banks is an area 
of shallow waters to the east and south 
of Newfoundland; it is the greatest 
cod-fishing area in the world. 

brine. Very salty water, such as that 
found in sea marshes or that used in 
pickling 

bulkhead (BUHLK-hehd). Noun. An 
upright wall that separates one section 
of a ship from another. 

eke (EEK). Verb. To piece out, to 
make ends barely meet by stretching. 

futile (FEW-tihl). Adjective. Useless, 
in vain; having no worth-while result. 

growler. Noun. A slang term for a 
large block of floating ice that makes a 
crunching or “growling” sound because 
of the cracking going on inside of it. 

impurity (ihm-PEW-rih-tih). Noun. 
Something that in some other way 


spoils what would otherwise be clean 
or pure. 

list. Noun. A leaning to one side. List 
may also be used as a verb, meaning “to 
lean to one side.” It is usually used to 
describe ships. 

perpendicular (purr-pehn-DICK-you- 
ler). Adjective. Standing up straight, 
upright, vertical. In geometry, perpen- 
dicular means “at right angles to a 
surface.” 

precautionary (pree-KAW-shun-er-ih). 
Adjective. Taking caution in advance, 
using care beforehand. 

rubble. Noun. A collection of rough 
broken stones, bricks, etc. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


epiphyte. (EHP-uh-fit; pronounce i as 
in ice). 

Galapagos (gah-LAH-pah-gohss). 

Jivaro (hee-VAR-oh). 

Otavalo (oh-tah-VAH-loh). 

Pelileo (pay-lee-LAY-oh). 

Quito (KEE-toh). 


‘The New Mother 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, the writer, 
was a little girl about eight or nine 
~— old when her father a 

ome a new mother to his family. This 
story tells how the children might have 
worried about this new mother... . 


Harriet Beecher and her brothers 
and sisters were waiting for their 
father to come. Each wore a worried 
look—because he was bringing home 
a new wife. 

Their mother had died, and their 
father, feeling that they needed a wo- 
man’s care, had left for Boston. The 
children were worried because he had 
sent a letter saying that he had mar- 
ried again. 

“Maybe she won't like us!” cried 
Harriet. 

“Now, Hattie, you know that Father 
wouldn’t bring home a wife if he 
weren't sure she would love us.” 

“Bedtime,” grumbled Harriet as the 
clock struck nine. The younger children 
slowly climbed the stairs to Bed, 

“Now don’t worry, Hattie,” whis- 
ner Catherine, as she paused before 

er sister's bed. 

“I'll try not to, Catherine.” But she 
fell asleep thinking about the new 
mother. 

She slept soundly until she heard 
her father's voice. 

“Wake up, Hattie. Here is your new 
mother.” 

“I'll stay pretending I'm asleep as 
long as I can,” thought Hattie. At last, 
she couldn't hold back any longer. She 
opened her eyes. 

Fhe minute she looked into that 
smiling, shining, pretty face, all her 
troubles vanished. Harriet knew that 
the Beecher children had found another 
mother. 


Audrey Abrev, Grade 7 
West Tampe (Fia.) Jr. HS. 
Teacher, Lillian Cazin 


Mary Lou’s Manners 


Mary Lou—what a goon— 
Doesn't know how to use knife, fork, 
or spoon. 
She comes to the table reading a book, 
Giving no one the slightest look. 
Her posture is awful, 
Her manners are flawful. 
Now if you don’t want to be a Mary 
Lou, 
Take my advice— 
Brush up On your manners, and treat 
others nice. 
Carolyn Beach, Grade 8 
Cleveland Schdol, Dayton, Ohie 
Teacher, Pearl Rockoff 





Like Father, Like Son 


Father: “You're too lazy, Jim. Why, 
when I was a boy, I thought nothing 
of a ten-mile walk.” 

Jim: “Frankly, Dad, I don’t think 


much of it myself.” 
Michelle Fowler, Mattanaweook Academy, Lincoln, Me 


Bad Beginning 
Father: “If you want to be a success, 
you must be willing to start from the 
bottom.” 
Johnny: “But suppose I want to be a 
swimmer?” 
Elaine Brennecke, Reinberg School, Chicago, Ill. 


it Happens Every Day 


Bob: “Did you hear about the man 
who followed the setting sun?” 

Jim: “No.” 

Bob: Suddenly it dawned upon him.” 


Joann Vander Hout, 
Garden Homes School, Milwaukee, Wis 


Divide By Two 


Fred: “We're only going to have a 
half day of school this morning.” 
Bill: “We are? Why?” 
Fred: “We're going to have the other 
half this afternoon.” 
Freddie Baddres, Greenville (8. C.) Jr. B.S. 


The One and Only 


Mother: “Did you eat those tarts I 
had in the pantry?” 

Jack: “1 didn’t touch one.” 

Mother: “Well, there’s only one left.” 


Jack: “That's the one I didn’t touch.” 
Dolores Mae Garvin, McCartney School, Campbell, Ohio 


Wrong Question 


Mother: “Joe, 1 wish you'd run over 
and see how old Mrs. Tyler is today.” 

Joe (half hour later): “She said to tell 
you to mind your own business.” 

Mother: “Why, Joe, what in the world j 
did you say to her?” j 

Joe: “Just what you asked me to. I } 
said you wanted to know how old she | 
was. 


Marilyn Huebner, P. 6. 13, Paterson, N. J. 


} 
1 
J 
Joke of the Week 
! 
1 


A reindeer walked into a restaurant 
and ordered a hamburger and soda. ! 
The waiter served him and kept two | 
of the five dollars the reindeer had |! 
given him. 

“Pardon me,” said the waiter, “but ! 
I don't think I've ever seen a reindeer ! 
in here before.” ! 

“No,” replied the reindeer indig- | 
nantly as he picked up his change, “and ! 
yoa'll likely not see another—at these | 
” 


prices. . 
Steadman Wollis, Yoring a WG, Dothan, Ala 


1. HERE’S ECUADOR 


Some of the following statements 
about Ecuador are true, others are false. 
Put T in front of the true statements, 
F in front of the false ones. Score 4 
points for each. Total, 36. 


__1. Ecuador is split into three sec- 
tions: the west coast, the mountains, the 
eastern slopes and forests. 

__2. The Himalayan Mountains form 
a backbone in Ecuador. 

__3. Every few years a terrible 
earthquake strikes some mountain town 
or village in Ecuador. 

__4. Most of the people who live in 
Ecuador’s mountains are Indians. 

__5. The chief crop in the moun- 
tains is grapes. 

__6. By teaching the Otavalos to use 
modern hand looms, the U. S. and U. N. 
are helping Ecuador to become a richer 
country. 

__7. Some famous products of Ecua- 
dor are Panama hats, balsa wood, 
woolen cloth, and cacao. 

__8. Ecuador has many excellent 
roads and railways to transport its many 
natural resources. 

—9. One of Ecuador's problems is 
that it has no seaports. 


My score 


2. SOME SALTY FACTS 


Circle the correct word or phrase in- 
side the parentheses. Score 5 points for 
each. Total, 20. 


1. The derrick 
in the drawing is 
used by workers to 
(pump, blast, dig) 
salt from under- 
ground. 


2. Every year more than (10, 50, 
100) million tons of salt are used in the 
United States. 

3. If you fell into a deep tank of salt 
brine you would (sink, bob like a cork, 
freeze). 

4. One of the methods for making 
different kinds of salt was invented by 
(Thomas Edison, John Alberger, Sam- 
uel Morse). 


My score__ 
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3. THE TITANIC 


Check the five statements below 
which tell about the Titanic. Score 4 
points for each. Total, 20. 


__1. At the time of her maiden voy- - 
age, she was the largest ship afloat. 

__2. She began her maiden voyage 
on Christmas Day, 1899. 

__3. She had 2,201 persons—men, 
women, and children—aboard. 

__4. A few days out, she struck a 
huge iceberg. 

__5. The Titanic had been warned 
of danger from ice. 

__6. The Titanic was looked on as a 
ship that never could sink. 

__7. When she ran into trouble, no 
other ships heard her call for help. 

__8. No passengers were rescued 
when the Titanic went down. 


My score 


4. IN THE NEWS 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score 4 
points for each. Total, 24. 


1. The man in 
the photo is the 
U. N. General As- 
sembly’s new 
a, secretary 
general. 
b. president. 
c. governor. 
2. Canadian- 
born, his name is 
a. Lester B. 
Pearson. 
b. Warren Austin. 
c. Luis Padilla Nervo. 

3. Abraham Lincoln made his famous 

Gettysburg Address in 
a. 1843, b. 1863. c. 1883. 

4. A through highway, 1,800 miles 
long, soon will open between Mexico 
and 

a. California. b. Arizona. 
c. Ohio. 

5. Louisiana produces more Spanish 
moss than any other state. Spanish moss 
grows mostly 

a. underground. b. underwater. 
c. on trees. 

6. In recent heart surgery, doctors 

have been using a kind of 
a. floor waxer. 
b. automatic dish washer. 
e. deep freeze. 


My score. Total score____ 
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Kidnapped 
Papa Kangaroo: “Arabella, 
the baby?” 
Mama Kangaroo: “Oh, my goodness, 
I've had my pocket picked!” 


Cleudia Taylor, Valley Jr. H.8., Salt Lake City, Uteh 


where's 


Fire Away! 

A sidewalk astronomer mounted his 
telescope on its tripod and swung it 
around just as a shooting star fell. 

A native of the backwoods country, 
who had been intently watching him, 
suddenly exclaimed, “By golly, that 
feller sure is a good shot.” 

Dick Frisby, Mayfield School, Middletown, Obie 


Perfect Manners 

Cowhand: “Did you find this horse 
well behaved while you were riding 
him?” ; 
Greenhorn: “I should say I did. He 
has such good manners that whenever 
we came to a fence, he let me go over 
first.” 


Marianne Meeter, 200 Perkins St., Medford, Wise 


Appropriate 
Jeanne: “I want to buy a pencil, 
please.” 
Salesclerk: “Hard or soft lead?” 
Jeanne: “Hard. It’s for a stiff exam.” 
Kay McKay, Kent, Oregon 
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lastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. 1f your picture 
is good, you will re- 
coive a Shutterbug 
button. 


FARMER BOY. By Sheila Hardy of 
Enfield Village School, Enfield, N. H. 


STARTLED FAWN. Taken by John Hol- 
zer, Cemas (Wash.) Junior High School. 


“TACKY PARTY” TWOSOME. Photo by 
Evelyn Smook, Reddick (Florida) H.S. 


More Teachers Talk Back 


About the N.C.T.E. Curriculum Report 


Many readers responded to our invi- 
tation in the May 7 issue of Scholastic 
Teacher for further discussion of Eng- 
lish Language Arts. This is Vol. 1 of the 
five-volume series on reorganization of 
the English curriculum to be published 
by the Curriculum Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. The article by Dr. Dora V. Smith 
introducing English Language Arts in 
the September 24 issue of Scholastic 
Teacher (pages 11-T) is, of course, a 
major contribution to this discussion. 
Other letters on this important docu- 
ment appeared in Scholastic Teacher 
Oct. 15. Send us your comments. 

—Editor 


Dear Sirs: 

Certainly it must be assumed that the 
Commission founded its findings on re- 
ports and experiments of English teach- 
ers who have been trying the so-called 
“activity program.” I fee] that we in San 
Antonio must be counted among those. 
In order to prove that there are teachers 
who have something of “the energy and 
drive and background to do the job out- 
lined by the English Language Arts 
volume,” we submit that we have tried 
in the last few years to set out class- 
room activity around common interests 
and areas as the medium to gain the 
goal of communication in oral, written 
and reading skills. 

This is accomplished first by finding 
the common interests in the class, and 
these may vary according to home en- 
vironment and experience. As an exam- 
ple, in the low seventh grade the com- 
mon interest in FOOD, from which 
developed a common interest in MILK. 
The class was first given an opportunity 
to discuss from individual pupil experi- 
ence what it knew about milk. This in 
turn was supplemented by reading ma- 
terial, leveled on individual ability, and 
later was turned into a written experi- 
ence on ‘some questions particularly 
interesting to the individual pupil. 

One example was powdered milk sent 
to the army in Korea. We learned that 
different animals gave milk for human 
consumption in different lands, that 
milk was of various kinds, raw, pas- 
teurized, homogenous, skimmed, and 
buttermilk. We illustrated our written 
composition books, and we had a film 
on a dairy farm. One boy wrote the life 
of Louis Pasteur, another girl wrote on 
the many ways in which milk is used in 
cooking, a Mexican boy wrote on a 
Goat Milk Farm. The spelling words 
came out of this experience, the correct 
use of words and their relationship came 


out of this experience, and the gram- 
matical construction was made a part of 
the board work from the oral experience 
and from the written work. 

One of the amusing incidents that 
emerged from the written composition 
project was the title of one of the books, 
“My English book that isn’t English.” 
When questioned by the teacher, the 
pupil replied that heretofore all of her 
English had been definition and work 
book exercises, that she never had real- 
ized that English was her everyday 
communication. 

So it can be done. Supervisors must 
direct help and arrange such areas for 
use by the teacher after conference and 
group discussion, must demonstrate by 
actual classroom teaching, class divi- 
sion, individual pupil interest, discus- 
sion. It stands to reason that such a 
departure must have some visual ex- 
posure so the teacher has an example 
of how it may be done. 

I sincerely believe that the Commis- 
sion is on the right track to make pupils 
realize that English is not a classroom 
subject but is LIFE; for without natu- 
ral, normal communication we could 
not abundantly live. 

Merrill Bishop, Director of 
English and Libraries 
Senior and Junior Schools 
San Antonio, Texas 


Dear Editor: 

After reading Mr. Hardy Finch’s re- 
view several times, I am convinced that 
I am meeting the requirements, methods 
and techniques of “the English teacher 
of the future.” For each idea you enu- 
merated and illystrated, I thovght im- 
mediately of examples and sample units 
from my own teaching methods and my 
English curriculum. As I read each par- 


_agraph of your review, I found myself 


nodding my head emphatically in agree- 
ment. To illustrate, I would like to men- 
tion a few phases of my present English 
program, which I am free to develop 
upon my own. In addition, I am in- 
cluding sample pages from units we 
have undertaken this year. 

1. In the absence of a guidance pro- 
gram in our school, I collected last sum- 
mer hundreds of pamphlets and clip- 
pings about careers. In English 12, at 
the beginning of the second semester, 
we started an intensive study, “Blue- 
printing Your Career.” Wide reading, 
discussions, and many self-analysis, in- 
terest and aptitude tests constituted the 
first few weeks. Part II of the Career 
Book each student compiled had seven 
chapters: Reasons for Choosing This 
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Career, Advantages and Disadvantages, 
etc. Part III of the book included 
“Career Aids”—sample letters (applica- 
tion, request for recommendation, etc.), 
suggestions for a personal interview, 
application blanks—so many different 
“helps.” Practical English magazine 
gave us invaluable aid here. 

2. There is no traditional book report 
plan. Students are aided and encour- 
aged in a wide program of reading. I 
keep a card for each student; on the 
card, I record the books they read and 
comments. Book covers make an attrac- 
tive display in Room 33. Typewritten 
sheets, “Miniature Book Review by You” 
appear on my bulletin board. 

3. In the teaching of literature, I have 
always emphasized character, applica- 
tion to their lives, spiritual and moral 
values, etc. I have been given my re- 
quest for Adventures in Modern Litera- 
ture (Harcourt, Brace and Company) 
for seniors next fall. When I assumed 
my present teaching position, Prose and 
Poetry of England was the English 12 
book; nine seniors had enrolled the pre- 
vious spring. I laid this aside and got 
twelve copies of the new sophomore 
book, Prose and Poetry for Appreciation, 
asked the students to subscribe to Prac- 
tical English, and encouraged wide 
reading by the organization of a class 
club, Book Club. One year later, all 
seniors except three enrolled for English 
12. Advance registration for next fall 
shows all 50 seniors enrolled for Eng- 
lish 12. 

4. In the absence of a school paper, 
I inaugurated a weekly column, Denni- 
son Hi-Lites, which appears each Thurs- 
day in the daily paper. This has ap- 
peared each week, without fail, since 
October, 1950. This column is edited by 
the students in English 12. All students 
are encouraged to participate; often a 
student who abhors writing is our best 
reporter for sports articles. This project 
has won the whole-hearted approval of 
the community. 

5. Grammar, as a formal study, is not 
in my English curriculum except for a 
six-weeks review for seniors who plan 
to go to college. Errors in usage, etc., 
are recorded by students and me as we 
study a unit of work. Then, we take 
time out for explanation, drill and ex- 
ercises. 

6. English 12 members select, after 
discussion, a class club which meets bi- 
monthly in the class period. The club is 
divided into committee groups; each 
group is responsible for the program at 
the time designated. Programs must 
have educational value and must in- 
volve some attempt at evaluation. This 
year, it was a Movie Club—the most 
successful ever. 

Marjorie Manning 
Dennison High School 
Dennison, Ohio 
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Off the Press 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, by David E. 
Weingast. Julian Messner, N. Y. 184 
pp-, $2.75. 


Tlevesoor D. Nilknarf is the subject 
of this friendly and thoroughly read- 
able biography. He is Franklin D. 
Roosevelt spelled backward. On oc- 
casion, as a young boy, F.D.R. signed 
letters to his mother in this way. David 
Weingast, Chairman of the Social 
Studies Department of East Side High 
School in Newark, N. J., has utilized 
stray bits of information such as this 
to bring to life a figure who may soon 
become a legend. He has not permitted 
detail, however, to distort the broad 
canvas of history. He has painted 
F.D.R., in action, from his early days 
at Hyde Park to his final hours in 
Warm Springs. 
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Thanksgiving Reception 
with Refreshments 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 

* Hotel Baker 
Dallas, Texas 
November 28 (Friday) 
5:00-7:00 p.m. 
preceding NCSS banquet 
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An Juuitation 


to 
Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
November 27-29, 1952 
Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom 
quantities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited 
to these two annual social events. 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
before the cessation * 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


(0 National Council for the Social Studies convention 
() National Council of Teachers of English convention 


This book is written for young peo- 
ple who did not live through the Roose- 
velt era. It will appeal to older ad- 
mirers of F.D.R. and pain those who 
still think of ‘him as “that man.” Wein- 
gast is unqualified in his recognition 
of F.D.R.’s greatness. He regards Roose- 
velt as not only an accomplished poli- 
tician, but a humanitarian, statesman, 
and student of history. In the latter 
capacity, “He knew that the verdict of 
history has always gone to the liberals 
—Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson.” 


Teaching-Learning Theory and Teacher 
Education 1890-1950, by Walter S. 
Monroe. University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana. 426 pp., $6.50. 


There are few educators so well 
qualified as Dr. Monroe, Professor 
Emeritus of Education, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, to undertake a sur- 
vey of educational theory and practice. 
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As editor of the Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research, he has been re- 
sponsible for defining and developing 
terms and movements in education over 
which there is considerable disagree- 
ment. In the present work he has 
limited himself to the changing educa- 
tional theory of more than a_half- 
century and the impact of these 
changes on teacher education. 

Dr. Monroe is optimistic about edu- 
cational progress. ere is a disposi- 
tion to condemn the either-or type of 
thinking,” he writes. “This condemna- 
tion seems to be a way of saying we 
should be more open-minded and . . . 
ascertain what is supported by the 
available evidence rather than’ to de- 
fend a position.” Educators who are 
in the thick of the fight over the public 
schools, today, can only wish that Dr. 
Monroe’s view becomes more prevalent. 

“Dr. Monroe reviews the controversy 
over education as an art or science. 
Theories of child development, indi- 
vidual differences, the nature of learn- 
ing activity, motivation, goals of pupil 
activities, teaching methods a i 
vices. He discerns a major advance in 
crediting children with “dynamic quali- 
ties” in contrast to the 1890 view of 
the child as “passive and plastic.” 


Daily Living in the Twelfth Century, 
by Urban T. Holmes, Jr. University 
of Wisconsin Press, Madison, Wis. 
337 pp., $3.85. 


If you have any curiosity about how 
life was lived in the second half of 
the 12th century, it will be satisfied by 
this volume. Dr. Holmes, Professor of 
Romance Philology at the University 
of North Carolina, has undertaken a 
labor of love in reconstructing the dis- 
tant past for modern readers. The 
heavy documentation is relegated to 
the back of the book, and the profes- 
sor is not averse to indulging his keen 
sense of humor from time to time. It is 
through the observations of Alexander 
Neckam, a schoolmaster, that we are 
afforded an intimate view of London, 
Paris, student life, town life, the baron 
and his castle, and manor house and 
peasant. The author tells his story from 

rimary sources. In a final section, 
Holmes gathers details which he could 
not easily integrate in other parts of 
the book. It is here, for example, that 
we learn that “The element which was 
most lacking from the daily menu was 
vitamin C.” 

Dr. Holmes has attempted to do for 
many phases of mediaeval life, in a 
50-year period, what William Stearns 
Davis did thisty years ago in his Life 
on a Mediaeval Barony. His work lacks 
the appeal of Davis's because he has 
mer Fe ps generalize and has weighted 
much of it with scholarly detail. 

Howarp L. Hurwirz 





